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Direftions  for  Captains  of  Ships,  Sea  Surgeons,  and  other 
curious  Perfons,  who  colled.  Seeds  and  Plants  in  diftant 
Countries,  in  what  Manner  to  preferve  them  fit  for 
Vegetation. 


IT  might  be  reafonably  fuppofed,  from  the  great  quantity  and 
variety  of  feeds  vs^hich  we  yearly  receive  from  China,  that  we 
Ihould  foon  be  in  pofl'effion  of  the  moft  valuable  plants  of  that 
vafl  empire;  yet  it  is  certain,  that  fcarce  one  in  fifty  ever  comes 
to  any  thing,  except  a  few  varieties  of  annual  plants,  which  have 
been  common  in  our  gardens  for  many  years.  The  intention  of 
thofe  who  purchafe  or  colleft  thefe  feeds  is,  without  doubt,  to 
oblige  the  curious  in  thefe  kingdoms,  by  procuring  what  they 
flippofe  may  prove  both  ornamental  and  ufeful:  but  how  contrary 
to  their  intentions  do  their  friends  find  it,  who,  being  under  great 
obligations  for  this  expenfive  prefent,  have  the  mortification  to  be 
totally  difappointed  in  their  expeftations !  Thefe  remarks  are 
therefore  intended  to  prevent,  if  poflible,  the  like  difappointments 
for  the  future. 

The  crafty  Chinefe  traders,  perceiving  that  many  of  the  Euro¬ 
peans  who  buy  thefe  feeds  are  very  little  acquainted  with  the  nature 
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of  them,  take  the  advantage  of  their  want  of  knowledge;  and,  In 
order  the  better  to  deceive  them,  put  up  a  great  variety  efforts  In 
a  very  neat  manner:  when  the  feeds  arrive  here,  and  come  to  be 
examined  by  perfons  of  judgement,  they  foon  find  that  moft  of 
them  have  been  colleded  many  years ;  confequently  are  decayed, 
and  of  no  value.  To  prevent  this  fraud  for  the  future,  it  would  be 
proper  to  examine  the  ftate  they  are  in  before  they  are  purchafed. 
And  though  it  is  very  difficult  to  judge  how  long  they  may  have 
been  gathered,  yet  we  may  form  a  tolerable  judgement  of  them  by 
cutting  fome  of  the  larger  ones  acrofs,  and  brulfing  the  fmaller 
ones :  By  the  help  then  of  a  magnifying  glafs  of  two  inches  focus, 
we  may  difcover,  whether  their  internal  part,  v/hich  contains  the 
feminal  leaves,  appears  plump,  white,  and  moift.  If  fo,  thefe  are 
good  figns  of  their  being  in  a  vegetating  ftate ;  but  if  they  are 
ftiriveled,  inclining  to  brown  or  black,  and  are  rancid,  they  cat> 
not  in  the  leaft  be  depended  upon. 

The  refident  faflors  in  China  are  the  propereft  perfons  to  col- 
lecl  the  choiceft  kinds;  they  will  follow  any  ufefiil  hints  with 
chearfulnefs.  Many  valuable  trees,  unknown  in  Europe,  grow  in 
the  northern  provinces  of  China;  the  feeds  of  thefe  may  be  ob¬ 
tained  by  means  of  the  miflionaries  at  Pekin:  that  climate,  though 
in  40  degrees  of  North  latitude,  is  liable  to  more  fevere  cold  than 
ours  in  winter.  So  that  trees  from  thence  would  thrive  well  with 
us  in  the  open  air,  but  much  better  In  the  fame  latitude  of  North- 
America,  on  account  of  the  great  heat  of  the  American  fummers. 
The  Secretary  of  the  Royal  Society  of  London  correlponds  with 
the  Miffionaries;  and  there  is  no  doubt  but,  upon  a  proper  applica¬ 
tion,  they  would  with  pleafiire  oblige  the  Society,  as  they  have 
done  formerly,  in  fending  many  curious  feeds.  But  as  the  diftance 
is  great,  and  the  manner  of  preferving  the  feeds  properly,  fo  as  to 
keep  them  in  a  ftate  of  vegetation,  is  an  afikir  of  confecpence,  the 
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following  hints  may  be  of  ufe  in  bringing  them  over  to  anfwer 
the  end  propofed. 

In  the  firft  place  it  ought  to  be  carefully  attended  to,  that  the 
feeds  flioiild  be  perfedly  ripe  when  they  are  gathered;  and  they 
fhould  be  gathered,  if  poflible,  in  dry  weather;  afterwards  they 
fhould  be  fpread  thin  on  paper  or  matts,  in  a  dry  airy  room, 
but  not  in  funihine.  The  time  neceffary  for  this  operation  will  vary 
according  to  the  heat  of  the  climate,  or  feafou  of  the  year,  from 
a  fortnight  to  a  month,  or  perhaps  two  may  be  neceffary;  the 
hotter  the  feafon,  the  lefs  time  will  fuffice.  This  is  to  carry  off  their 
fuperfluous  moifture,  which  if  confined  would  immediately  turn 
to  mouldinefs,  and  end  in  rottennefs. 

As  there  are  two  methods  that  have  fucceeded,  and  put  us  in 
poffeffion  of  feveral  young  plants  of  the  true  tea -tree  of  China,  I 
Ihall  mention  them  both,  in  order  to  affift  the  colleblor  in  bring¬ 
ing  home  the  feeds  of  many  valuable  plants. 

The  firfi:  is  by  covering  them  with  bees-wax  in  the  manner 
explained  in  the  Phil.  Tranfabt.  vol.  lviii.  p.  75.  and  which  is 
hereafter  deferibed ;  where  the  acorns  vegetated  freely  after  they 
had  been  kept  a  whole  feafon  inclofed  in  wax 

*  Here  we  mufl  obferve,  that,  in  the  experiment  made  on  the  oak  acorns  inclofed  in  wax, 
they  were  not  put  into  it  till  the  latter-end  of  February,  though  they  had  been  ripe  and  fallen 
from  the  tree  four  months  before,  which  was  the  latter-end  of  October  preceding ;  not  but  that 
they  might  have  been  fafely  inclofed  much  fooner. 

However,  by  this  time,  that  property,  which  all  living  fubllances,  as  well  animal  as  vege¬ 
table,  of  imbibing  and  perfpiring,  was  very  much  abated;  for  the  feeds  of  vegetables,  like 
animals  in  their  torpid  llate,  do  imbibe  and  perfpire  to  a  certain  degree ;  yet  this  degree 
greatly  diminiflies  in  proportion  to  the  time  they  are  kept  (under  certain  circumftance.s  of  the 
manner  in  which  they  are  kept)  till  at  lall  they  lofe  their  vegetating  power.  So  that  we  fee 
how  neceffary  it  is,  that  the  larger  feeds,  that  are  intended  to  be  inclofed  in  wax,  fhould  be  in 
fuch  a  ftate,  as  not  to  fend  forth  too  great  a  quantity  of  aqueous  moifture,  and  yet  that  there 
fhould  be  fufficient  to  fupport  them  in  this  confined  ftate.  Many  of  the  tea-feeds  lately  fent 
over  in  wax  have  periftied  for  want  of  this  caution. 

Skilful  perfons,  by  cutting  fome  of  them  open  and  obferving  the  ftate  of  the  kernels,  will 
be  able,  after  different  experiments,  to  hit  on  the  critical  time  for  this  operation. 
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It  principally  confifts  in  chooling  only  fuch  feeds  as  are  per¬ 
fectly  found  and  ripe.  To  prove  this,  we  muft  cut  open  fome  of 
them  to  judge  what  fituation  the  reft  may  be  in,  taking  care 
to  lay  afide  any  that  are  outwardly  defective,  or  marked  with 
the  wounds  of  infefts.  When  a  proper  choice  of  them  is 
made,  they  ftiould  be  wiped  extremely  clean,  to  prevent  any  dirt 
or  moifture  being  inclofed ;  each  feed  then  ftiould  be  rolled  up 
carefully  in  a  coat  of  foft  bees -wax  half  an  inch  thick:  the  deep 
yellow  Englifti  bees -wax  is  the  beft.  When  you  have  covered 
the  number  you  intend  to  inclofe,  pour  fome  of  this  bees-wax 
melted  into  a  chip-box  of  fix  or  feven  inches  long,  four  broad, 
and  three  deep,  till  it  is  above  half  full;  and  juft  before  it  begins 
to  harden,  while  it  is  yet  fluid,  put  in  the  feeds  you  have  rolled 
up  in  rows  till  the  box  is  near  full;  then  pour  over  them  fome 
more  wax  while  it  is  juft  fluid,  taking  care  when  it  is  cold  to  ftop 
all  the  cracks  or  chinks  that  may  have  proceeded  from  the  ftirink- 
ing  of  the  wax,  with  fome  very  foft  wax;  then  put  on  the  cover 
of  the  box,  and  keep  it  in  as  cool  and  airy  a  place  as  you  can. 

The  method  of  inclofing  tea-feeds  flngly  in  wax,  and  bringing 
them  over  in  thatftate,  has  beeen  pra6lifed  for  fome  time;  but  few 
have  fucceeded,  owing  to  the  thinnefs  of  the  coat  of  wax,  or 
putting  paper  firft  round  them,  or  inclofing  them  too  moift. 

The  ftones  of  mangoes  have  been  covered  in  the  fame  manner,, 
but  moft  of  them  have  been  pierced  by  infefts  through  the  wax, 
and  of  many  of  them  that  were  not  pierced,  their  kernels  were 
black  and  hard ;  a  plain  proof  they  had  been  too  dry  before  they 
were  inclofed,  and  that  thefe  large  ftones  require  as  ftrong  a: 
covering  of  wax  as  the  oak  acorns,  to  prevent  the  air  or  infefts 
coming  to  them. 

It  appears  from  experiments  made  by  curious  perfons  in  the 
Eaft-Indies,  that  mangoes  will  vegetate  fooner  by  fowing  only 
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the  kernels:  if  then  fome  of  the  ripeft  kernels  were  taken  out  of 
theftones  caiitioully,  without  bruifing  them,  and  preferved  in  the 
fame  manner  as  the  oak  acorns,  it  would  be  an  experiment  worth 
trying,  in  order  to  obtain  this  moft  valuable  tree,  elpecially  if  fome 
of  thefe  kernels  fo  preferved  were  taken  out  of  the  wax  at  St. 
Helena,  and  ibwn  in  boxes  of  frefh  earth.  The  fame  miP'ht  be 
praflifed  with  fuccefs  on  the  tea-feeds,  as  fome  of  my  friends,  who 
have  taken  this  hint,  have  experienced  very  lately. 

The  fecond  method  that  has  been  tried  with  fuccefs  is,  by  pro¬ 
curing  the  tea-feeds  in  their  pods  or  capfules,  when  they  are 
brought  down  frefh  from  the  tea-country  at  the  latter-end  of  the 
year,  to  Canton,  at  the  time  that  ourEaft-India  fhips  are  preparing 
to  depart  for  Europe.  The  feeds  then  in  their  pods  are  to  be  put 
into  pound  or  half-pound  canifters  made  of  tin  and  tutenague%, 
wdth  a  double  rim  to  the  top:  the  infide  of  the  canifter  fhould  be 
firft  lined  with  filk  paper,  or  the  paper  commonly  ufed  in  China,, 
and  the  feeds  preffed  dowm  clofe,  but  not  fo  as  to  be  bruifed.  When 
the  canifter  is  near  full  to  the  neck,  fome  more  of  the  fame  paper 
muft  be  ftuffedin  very  clofe,  till  it  is  full  to  the  top,  and  then  the 
double-rimmed  cover  flioukl  be  put  on  very  tight.  Care  muft  be 
taken  that  the  feeds  are  not  too  moift  when  they  are  put  into  the 
canifter,  and  that  they  are  found  and  in  good  order.  The  canifter  then  is 
to  be  kept  in  an  airy  cool  place.  If  the  fliip  arrives  early  in  England, 
I  mean  in  June  or  the  beginning  of  July,  they  may  be  fown  with 
fuccefs;  the  fooner  it  is  done,',  the  better  chance  we  fhall  have  of 


*  Whether  there  is  any  particular  antifeptic  quality  or  power  of  refifting  putrefanion  in 
the  metallic  parts  of  thefe  kind  of  canifters,  i  will  not  pretend  to  determine;  but  it  is  moft 
certain,  that  there  are  fulphureous  mineral  fleams,  very  perceivable  to  perfons  of  a  nice  fenfe 
of  fmelling,  that  are  continually  flowing  from  almoft  all  metallic  fubftances,  efpecially  in  hot 
weather;  which  fleams  being  confined,  may  probably  refifl  putrefadlion,  and  deflroy  infers 
in  vegetable  bodies ;  and  perhaps  thefe  may  rather  promote  than  impair  their  vegetative 
powers,  as  I  fhall  fhew  hereafter  in  an  inllance  of  the  ufe  of  common  fulphur  applied  for  this 
purpofe ;  for  moft  of  the  tea-feeds  had  pufhed  forth  roots  in  the  canifter, 
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their  growing.  Thofe  feeds  which  I  have  feen  brought  home  in. 
this  manner,  had  fliot  out  roots,  ovvinit  to  the  heat  of  the  climates 
they  had  paffed  through,  and  the  confined  moifture;  and  though 
not  above  twenty  out  of  two  hundred  in  the  canifter  fucceeded,  yet 
thefc  are  thought  a  great  acquiftion.  Perhaps  there  would  be  lefs 
danger  of  fomany  of  them  putrefying,  if  each  cap fule  wdth  its  feeds 
was  wrapped  up  tight  in  a  feparate  piece  of  paper,  and  afterwards 
clofely  packed  in  the  canifter  as  before-mentioned.  We  fee  how 
long  oranges,  lemons,  and  other  fruit  wrapped  up  ftngly  in  papers, 
and  put  into  clofe  packages,  will  continue  found  by  the  papers  ab- 
forbing  the  moifture  that  muft  exfude  from  them,  and  w^hich  pre¬ 
vents  their  heating  and  putrefying. 

Tea-feeds,  put  up  in  this  manner,  require  lefs  trouble  than  thofe 
that  are  rolled  up  ftngly,  and  afterwards  immerfed  in  melted  wax., 
Experience  will  determine  which  is  the  heft  method.  When  the 
fliip  arrives  at  St.  Helena,  they  may  be  eaftly  examined  to  fee  in 
what  flate  they  are,  by  cutting  fome  of  them  open  ;  and  if  they 
are  found,  fome  of  them  Ihould  be  fown  immediately  in  cafes  or 
tubs  of  frefti  earth,  well  fecured  from  rats,  and  the  vacancy  made 
in  the  canifter  immediately  ftlled  up,  and  fluffed  very  clofe  with 
the  fame  fort  of  paper,  to  prevent  the  air  getting  to  the  reft, ^  which 
would  foon  fpoil  them.  Thefe  that  are  thus  put  into  earth  fliould 
have  but  little  water  given  to  them  till  they  pafs  the  tropic  of  Can¬ 
cer  ;  otherwife  they  will  Ipire  up  very  weak,  from  the  great  heat, 

and  want  of  a  free  circulation  of  good  air. 

It  might  be  proper,  after  the  fhip  has  palled  the  tropic  of  Can¬ 
cer,  near  the  latitude  of  30  degrees  North,  to  fow  fome  more  feeds 
in  the  fame  boxes,  by  which  experiment  we  may  judge  the  better 
of  the  propereft  place  to  fow  the  feeds  at  fea.  It  has  been  prac- 
tifed  by  many,  to  fow  the  feeds  immediately  on  leaving  China ; 
but  this  is  rarely  attended  with  fuccefs,  particularly  on  account  of 
the  bad  weather  too  often  met  with  in  coming  round  the  Cape  of 
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Good  Hope ;  befide,  the  young  plants  are  apt  to  grow  too  freely 
and  (lender  in  their  confinement,  and  therefore  lefs  able  to  bear  the 
cold  air  when  they  arrive  in  this  latitude. 

If  by  chance  the  tops  of  fuch  plants  as  come  up  fliould  be  broken 
off  by  any  accident,  the  earth  and  feeds  (hoiild  not  be  thrown  away, 
for  the  remaining  part  of  the  ftem  next  to  the  feed  will  (hoot  up 
afrefh,  as  I  have  experienced  in  the  pot  of  oak  acorns  (that  grew 
after  they  had  been  preferved  a  feafon  in  wax) ;  fome  of  the  tender 
young  plants  were  by  accident  broke  off  fhort  clofe  to  the  earth  ; 
but  before  the  fummer  was  over  they  grew  up  again,  fall  as  vigo- 
rouhy  as  thofe  that  were  not  hurt. 

The  following  is  a  defcription  of  a  proper-fized  box  to  fbw  the 
feeds  in,  in  the  Eaft-Indies  or  on  the  voyage.  It  iliould  be  three 
feet  long,  fifteen  inches  wide,  and  eighteen  or  twenty  inches  deep, 
or  more,  as  it  may  be  found  convenient,  with  a  proper  cover  of 
wire  to  fecure  the  feeds  or  young  plants  from  vermin,  and  a  lid 
with  hinges  to  ihut  down  over  the  wire,  as  there  may  be  occafion, 
and  a  handle  at  each  end,  to  move  the  box  eafier  to  and  fro.  The 
ends  of  the  box  near  the  top  muft  be  bored  full  of  holes,  to  let  the 
crude  vapours  pafs  off  that  arife  while  the  cover  is  obliged  to  be 
let  down ;  or  a  finall  valv^e  or  wooden  {Iiutter  at  each  end  to  open 
outwards,  of  fix  inches  long  and  three  broad;  the  openings  to  be 
defended  with  wire,  to  prevent  the  rats  getting  into  the  box.  This 
hint  is  fufhcient  to  iliew  that  air  is  abfolutely  neceffary,  and  an 
ingenious  carpenter  will  eafily  contrive  fmall  doors  or  openings  all 
round  for  the  health  of  the  young  plants. 

Or  a  cafic,  perhaps,  may  be  made  equally  as  convenient  for  tbk 
purpofe,  as  the  cooper  on  board  a  fhip  has  always  fpare  cafks 
more  ready  than  boxes.  The  following  is  the  proportion  it  fhould 
be  of :  two  feet  three  inches  high,  two  feet  bung  diameter,  and 
one  foot  nine  inches  head  diameter ;  there  fhould  be  a  large  opening 
at  the  top  wired  over,  the  wired  part  of  which  might  be  lifted 
up  at  pleafure,  and  a  lid  with  hinges  to  cover  it;,  this  may 
2  be) 
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be  either  circular  or  fquare,  as  will  be  mofl:  convenient,  the  larger 
the  better ;  and  on  the  upper  part  of  the  fides  there  may  be  four  or 
five  little  openings  wired,  with  doors  to  each,  for  the  fake  of  giv¬ 
ing  air  all  round  upon  fome  occafions.  Care  muft  be  taken  not  to 
expofe  the  young  plants  to  ftrong  funfliine :  fometimes,  when  the 
lid  and  doors  are  open,  it  may  be  neceflary  to  throw  a  matt  or  thin 
cloth  over  them,  but  this  muft  depend  on  the  judgement  of  the 
perfon  who  has  the  care  of  them;  there  fliould  be  handles  fixed  to 
the  fides,  to  move  it  with  more  fafety. 

There  flsould  be  a  layer  of  wet  mofs,  of  two  or  three  inches 
-deep,  at  the  bottom  of  the  box  or  calk ;  or,  if  that  cannot  be  got, 
fome  very  rotten  wood  or  decayed  leaves,  and  then  frefh  loamy 
earth,  about  twelve  inches  deep,  both  of  which  will  fink  to  a  foot 
deep:  the  wet  mofs  is  intended  to  retain  moifture,  and  to  keep  the 
earth  from  drying  too  foon. 

The  furface  of  the  earth  fhouldbe  covered  vvith  mofs  cut  fmall, 
which  now  and  then  on  the  voyage  fliould  be  wafhed  in  frefh 
water,  and  laid  on  the  earth  again  to  keep  the  flirface  moift,  and  to 
wafli  off  mouldinefs  or  faline  vapours  which  may  have  fettled  on 
it.  When  the  plants  come  up,  it  will  be  proper  to  fave  what  rain¬ 
water  can  be  got,  which  will  encourage  their  growth,  and  be  of 
more  fervice  than  the  water  drawn  out  of  calks  that  have  been 
long  on  board  the  fliip. 

Thefe  kind  of  boxes  or  calks  will  be  very  proper  to  low  many 
forts  of  fuch  feeds  in  as  are  fb  difficult  to  be  brought  from  China, 
and  other  parts  of  the  Eaft-Indies,  to  Europe  in  a  vegetating  ftate ; 
fuch  as  the  lechee,  mangoes,  mangofteens,  pepper,  imarking  nuts, 
various  forts  of  peaches,  rofes,  oranges,  citrons,  lemons,  &c. 

And  nothing  can  be  more  convenient  than  thefe  calks,  for  fend¬ 
ing  olive  plants,  capers,  young  vines,  &c.  &c.  to  our  diftant  Ame¬ 
rican  plantations.  The  lize  may  be  varied  as  the  plants  to  be  lent 
may  require. 

rj-\ 
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To  this  I  muft  add  a  method  that  promifes  fuccefs  for  bringing 
over  plants  from  the  Weft-Indies,  and  the  fouthern  parts  of  North- 
America,  particularly  Weft-Fiorida,  the  voyage  from  hence  being 
longer  than  from  the  Weft-Indies,  and  more  attention  is  required 
to  keep  the  plants  in  health,  than  from  any  other  parts  of  our 
North-American  fettlements :  but  as  there  is  a  good  deal  of 
difference  in  the  climates  of  thefe  places,  it  will  be  neceflary  to 
obferve,  that  plants  from  the  Weft-Indies  Ihould  be  put  on 
board  in  the  latter-end  of  Spring,  fo  as  to  arrive  here  in  warm 
weather,  otherwife  they  will  be  deftroyed  by  the  cold  of  this  lati¬ 
tude;  and  the  ever-greens,  which  are  the  moft  curious  from.  Weft- 
Florida,  muft  be  fent  in  the  winter  months,  while  their  juices  are 
inactive,  fo  as  to  arrive  here  before  the  heats  come  on.  If  the 
plants  fent  from  theft  countries  were  planted  in  pots  or  boxes, 
and  kept  ther^  a  year,  they  might  be  brought  over  with  very 
little  hazard ;  or  even  if  they  were  firft  tranlplanted  from  the 
woods  into  a  garden,  till  they  had  formed  roots,  they  might  be 
fent  with  much  more  fafety. 

The  lize  of  the  boxes  that  will  be  moft  convenient  for  ftowing-^ 
thenupn  board  merchant-fliips,  where  there  is  very  little  room  to, 
Ipare,  Ihould  be  three  feet  long,  fifteen  inches  broad,  and  from 
eighteen  inches  to  two  feet  deep,  according  to  the  fize  of  the 
young  trees;  but  the  fmalleft  will  be  moft  likely  to  fucceed,  pro-  . 
vided  they  are  well  rooted.  There  muft  be  a  narrow  ledge  nailed 
all  round  the  infide  of  the  box,  within  fix  inches  of  the  bottom, 
to  faften  laths  or  packthread  to  form  a  kind  of  lattice- work,  by 
which  the  plants  may  be  the  better  ftcured  in  their  places.  If  the 
plants  are  packed  up  juft  before  the  fhip  fails,  it  will  be  lb  much 
the  better. 

When  they  are  dug  up,  care  muft  be  taken  to  preferve  as  much 
earth  as  can  be  about  their  roots  ;  and  if  it  Ihould  fall  off,  it  muft 
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be  fupplied  with  more  earth,  fo  as  to  form  a  ball  about  the  roots 
of  each  plant,  which  mufl:  be  furrounded  with  wet  mofs,  and 
carefully  tied  about  with  packthread,  to  keep  the  earth  about  the 
roots  moift:  perhaps  it  may  be  neceflary  to  inclofe  the  mofs  with 
fome  paper  or  broad  leaves  (as  the  palmetto)  that  the  packthread, 
may  bind  the  mofs  the  clofer.  Loamy  earth  will  continue  moift 
the  longeft.  There  muft  be  three  inches  deep  of  wet  mofs  put 
into  the  bottom  of  the  box,  and  the  young  trees  placed  in  rows  up-- 
right  clofe  to  each  other,  fluffing  wet  mofs  in  the  vacancies 
between  them,  and  on  the  furface;  over  this  palmetto  leaves,  if 
to  be  had,  ffioiild  be  put  to  keep  in  the  moifture,  and  over  them 
the  laths  are  to  be  faftened  crofs  and  crofs  to  the  ledges  or  pack- 
thread  to  be  laced  to  and  fro,  to  keep  the  whole  fleady  and  tight,. 
The  lid  of  the  box  fhould  be  either  nailed  down  clofe,  or  may 
have  hinges  and  a  padlock  to  fecure  it  from  being  opened,  as  may" 
be  found  neceflary,  with  proper  diredlions  marked  on  it  to  keep 
the  lid  uppermoft.  There  muft  be  two  handles  fixed,  one  at  each 
end,  by  which  means  there  will  be  lefs  danger  of  difturb- 
ing  the  plants.  Near  the  upper  part  of  the  ends  of  the  box, 
there  muft  be  feveral  holes  bored  to  give  air:  or  in  making 
the  box  there  may  be  a  narrow  vacancy  left  between  the 
boards  of  one-third  of  an  inch  wide,  near  the  top,  to  let  out  the 
foul  air;  and  perhaps  it  may  be  neceftkry  to  nail  along  the  upper 
edge  of  thefe  openings  lift,  or  flij)3  of  fail-cloth,  to  hang  over 
them,  to  fecure  the  plants  from  any  Ipray  of  the  fea;  and  at  the 
fame  time  it  will  not  prevent  the  air  from  paffing  through. 
Boxes  with  plants  packed  in  this  manner,  muft  be  placed  where 
there  is  free  air,  that  is^  out  of  the  way  of  the  foul  air  of  the  , 
Ihip’s  hold. 

If  the  plants  ftiould  be  taller  than  the  depth  of  the  box  men¬ 
tioned  here,  they  may  be  placed  length-ways  in  the  fame  fized 
boxes:  but  then  care  muft  be  taken  to  fecure  their  roots  in  the 
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mofs  at  one  end  of  the  box,  fo  as  not  to  be  fliook  out  of  their 
places,  and  laths  Ihould  be  nailed  acrofs  the  infide  to  fupport  their 
branches,  and  keep  them  from  preffing  upon  one  another.  The 
beft  mofs  that  can  be  ufed  on  thefe  occafions  is  the  Sphagnum  pa-- 
lujlre^  or  fwamp  mofs,  which  is  very  foft,  whitifh,  and  Ipongy; 
it  will  retain  water  a  long  time,  and  not  be  liable  to  putrefy. 

The  following  method  of  preferving  feeds  from  turning  rancid 
from  their  long  confinement,  and  the  great  heat  of  the  climates 
which  they  mufl:  neceflarily  pafs  through  from  China,  was  com¬ 
municated  to  me  fome  years  ago  by  the  celebrated  Profeflbr 
Linnaeus,  of  Upfal,  in  Sweden.  He  advifes,  that  each  fort  of 
feed  fhould  be  put  up  in  feparate  papers,  with  fine  land  among 
them,  to  abforb  any  moifture  (dried,  loamy,  or  foapy  earth  may 
be  tried):  thefe  papers,  he  fays,  Ihould  be  packed  clofe  in  cylindri¬ 
cal  glafs,  or  earthen  veffels,  and  the  mouths  covered  over  with  a 
bladder,  or  leather  tied  faft  round  the  rims :  he  then  directs  that 
thefe  veffels,  with  the  feeds  in  them,  fhould  be  put  into  other 
veffels,  which  fliould  be  fo  large,  that  the  inner  veffel  may  be  co¬ 
vered  on  all  fides,  for  the  fpace  of  two  inches,  with  the  following 
mixture  of  falts.  Half  common  culinary  fait  ;  the  other  half  to 
confift  of  two  parts  of  falt-petre,  and' one  part  of  fal-animoniac, 
both  reduced  to  a  powder,  and  all  thoroughly  mixed  together,  to 
be  placed  about  the  inner  veffel,  rather  moift  than  dry.  This  he 
calls  a  refrigeratory;  and  fays  it  will  keep  the  feeds  cool,  and  hin¬ 
der  putrefaftion.'  Perhaps  if  fmall  tight  boxes,  or  cafks  or  bottles 
of  feeds  were  inclofed  in  cafks  full  of  falts,  it  might  be  of  the  fame 
ufe,  provided  the  falts  do  not  get"  at  the  feeds ;  and  as  fal-ammo- 
niac  may  not  be  eafily  met  with,  half- common  fait,  and  the  other 
half  falt-petrei'or  common  fait  alone,  might  anfwer  the  fame  end. 
But  it  wOuld^  be  very  necefl'ary  to  try  both  methods,  to  know  whe* 
ther  the  latter  would  anfwer  the  purpofe  of  the  former,  as  it  would 
be  attended  with  much  lefs  trouble,  and  might  prove  a  ufeful 
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method  to  our^  feedfmen,  in.  fending  feeds  from  hence  to  thofe 
warm  climates. 

The  fmallefi  feeds  being  very  liable  to  lofe  their  vegetative 
-power  by  long  voyages  through  warm  climates,  it  may  be  worth 
while  to  try  the  following  experiment  upon  llich  kinds  as  we 
know  for  certain  are  found.  Dip  fome  Iquare'  pieces  of  cotton 
cloth  in  melted  wax,  and  while  it  is  foft  and  almoft  cold,  ftrew 
the  furface  of  each  piece  over  with  each  fort  of  fmall  feed,  then 
roll  them  up  tight,  and  inclofe  each  roll  in  fome  foft  bees-wax, 
wrapping  up  each  of  them  in  a  piece  of  paper,  with  the  name  of 
the  feed  on  it;  thefc  may  be  either  furrounded  as  before  withfalts, 
or  packed  v/ithout  the  falts  in  a  box,  as  is  moil:  convenient. 

There  are  many  feeds,  which  we  receive  both  from  the  Weft- 
Indies  and  the  fouthern  parts  of  our  North -American  colonies,  as 
South-Carolina,  Georgia,  &c.  which  the  gardeners  find  very  difficult 
to  raife  here,  unlefs  the  following  method  is  purfued.  Divide  a 
box,  according  to  your  quantity  and*  forts  of  feeds,  into  feveral 
fquare  partitions  ;  then  mix  the  feeds  with  loamy  earth  and  cut 
mofs,  and  put  each  fort  into  its  feparate  cell,  filling  it  up  to  the 
top:  the  earth  and  mofs  muft  be  rather  inclining  to  dry  than  weti 
then  nail  the  lid  down  very  clofe  on  your  box,  keeping  it  in  an 
airy  fituation.  If  the  voyage  does  not  exceed  two  months,  they 
will  arrive  in  good  order  in  the  fpring;  and,  though  many  of  them 
may  begin  to  germinate,  yet,  if  they  are  fown  diredtly,  they  will 
fucceed  much  better  than  thofe  that  are  brought  over  in  papers,  as^ 
is  well  known  to  our  moft  curious  gardeners.  Seeds  of  the  nutmeg- 
tree  from  Tobago,  the  cinnamon-tree,  the  cacao  or  chocolate-nut, 
and  Avocado  pear,  muft  be  brought  in  this  manner.  Seeds  of  all 
the  forts  of  magnolias,  ftew^ttias,  chionanthus,  and  many  others 
from  South-Carolina,  will  fucceed  better  this  way,  than  any  other 
method  we  yet  know  s. 
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Tliereare  many  valuable  feeds  may  be  brought  from  the  South  of 
France,  Italy  and  Turkey,  particularly  the  rarer  kinds  of  oaks,  the 
Alkermesoak,the  Velani  oak,  the  gall-bearing  oak,  which  ought  to 
be  preferved  in  bees- wax,  as  the  voyage  is  often  very  long,  and  the 
Turkey  fhips  frequently  detained  on  account  of  the  quarantine. 

The  feeds  of  many  of  the  fmall  fucculent  fruits  may  be  brought 
to  England  from  very  diftant  parts,  by  preffing  them  together, 
fqueezing  out  their  watery  juices,  and  drying  them  in  fmall  cakes 
gradually,  that  they  may  become  hard ;  they  may  be  then  wrapt 
up  in  white  writing  paper,  not  fpongy,  as  this  is  apt  to  attrafl:  and 
retain  moifture  :  but  I  believe  it  will  be  found,  that  a  covering  of 
wax  will  be  better  than  one  of  paper. 

The  Alpine  ftrawberry  was  firft  fent  to  England  in  a  letter  from 
Turin  to  Henry  Baker,  Efq;  F.  R.  S.  by  prefling  the  pulp  with  the 
feeds  thin  upon  paper,  and  letting  it  dry  before  they  w^ere  inclofed. 
The  paper  mulberry  from  China  was  brought  hither  about  the  year 
1754,  much  in  the  fame  manner.  Formerly,  varieties  of  the  Ar¬ 
butus,  from  the  fouthern  parts  of  France,  were  brought  over  in  thin 
dried  cakes ;  and  a  few  years  ago  the  Arbutus  Adrachne  feeds  were 
fent  in  the  fame  manner  from  Aleppo  by  the  late  Dr.  AL  Ruflel. 
Our  mulberries,  ftrawberries,  and  other  fucculent  fruits,  may  be 
conveyed  to  diftant  parts  by  the  fame  method.  The  pulp,  when 
dried,  hardens  like  a  varnifli,  and  keeps  the  feeds  from  the  air  (pro- 
videdthey  are  kept  dry),  as  the  larger  kinds  are  by  bees-wax. 

Thefe  hints  may  prompt  us  to  try  the  larger  fucculent  fruits ; 
for  inftance,  the  mangoes,  lechees,  and  others  of  this  kind :  if  their 
flefhy  part,  when  they  are  very  ripe,  was  brought  to  the  confiftence 
of  raifins  or  dried  figs,  it  would  keep  their  kernels  plump,  and  in 
this  ftate  they  might  be  better  preferved  in  wax,  than  by  any  other 
method  yet  known.  The  nutmegs  in  the  fame  manner  muft  not 
be  divefted  of  their  pericarpium  before  they  are  inclofed  in  wax. 
The  marking  nut,  or  anacardium  orientale,  fhould  be  brought  over 
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with  its  apple  or  receptacle  dried,  adhering  to  it  before  it  Is  in- 
clofed  in  wax.  Of  this  valuable  plant  we  are  yet  ignorant,  even  of 
its  leaves  and  blolToms,  though  very  Eaft-India  fhip  brings  Ibme 
of  the  nuts,  but  none  of  them  have  yet  been  ralfed  in  England. 
This  is  the  tree  fo  much  commended  by  K^mpfer,  in  his  Amoenl- 
tates  Exoticae,  p.  793.  for  yielding  the  Siam  varnifli  of  fo  much 
confequence  in  China  and  Japan,  for  the  firft  layer  of  their  varnilh, 
in  all  their  curious  lacquered  ware.  There  is  another  fruit  which 
I  lhall  recommend  to  be  brought  in  wax  from  China;  this  is  called 
by  the  Chinefe  Unchee,  or  Um-Ky;  it  is  defcribed  by  Dodtor 
Solander,  in  the  Phllofophical  Tranfadlions,  vol.  lii.  p.  654. 
Feb.  20.  where  there  is  a  very  exadl  figure  of  it,  taken  from  fpe- 
cimens  In  the  Britifh  Mufeum,  as  they  are  preferved  in  feveral 
Hortus  Siccus’s  ;  the  volumes  in  which  they  are  to  be  found  are 
particularly  enumerated  by  the  Dodlor,  with  an  account  of  their 
great  ufe  in  dying  fcarlet:  this  fhrub  may  be  cultivated  in  our 
American  iflands.  The  pulpy  part  among  the  feeds  gives,  when 
put  into  warm  water,  a  very  lively  yellow  colour,  which  is  much 
wanted  among  the  dyers.  This  plant  is  now  cultivated  in  our 
curious  botanical  gardens  from  cuttings,  and  is  known  by  the 
name  of  the  fingle  Gardenia,  or  the  fingle  Cape  Jafmine  of  Miller: 
it  was  ralfed  from  feeds  about  ten  years  ago,  brought  from  China 
by  Thomas  Fitzhugh,  Efq;  and  is  often  found  among  the  boxes 
of  feeds  fent  from  China,  but  not  in  a  vegetating  ftate.  Mr. 
Fitzhugh  followed  the  LInnaean  manner  of  bringing  over  feeds 
furrounded  with  fait,  which  be  thinks  a  very  good  method. 

Our  feedfmen  are  much  diftreffed  for  a  proper  method  to  keep 
their  feeds  found,  and  in  a  ftate  of  vegetation,  through  long  voyages. 
Complaints  ,  are  made,  that,  when  their  feeds  arrive  in  the 
Eaft-Indies,  and  often  in  the  Weft -Indies,  few  of  them  grow  ; 
but  that  moft  of  them  are  full  of  infedts,  or,  what  they  term 
weevilly.  This  feems  to  proceed  from  the  damp  and  putrid  heat 
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of  the  hold,  or  too  long  confinement  in  dole  warm  air,  which 
brings  theft  animals  to  life,  which  foon  begin  to  prey  on  the  infide 
of  the  feeds,  and  thofe  feeds  that  are  oily  turn  rancid.  This  pu« 
trid  penetrating  ft  earn,  that  ftrikes  every  one  upon  opening  the 
hatches  of  a  full  loaded  ftiip’s  hold  after  a  long  voyage,  it  is  this 
that  does  the  mifchief  to  feeds.  This  vapour,  as  the  excellent 
Doftor  Hales  obferves,  without  frequent  ventilating,  will  become 
fatal  to  vegetable  fubftances,  as  well  as  animals. 

When  the  cavalry  of  our  army  in  Germany  was  under  the  ne- 

ceffity  of  being  fupplied  with  hay  from  England,  the  difference 
was  too  manifeft  between  the  hay  that  had  been  but  a  month  on 
board,  and  frefh  hay,  that  had  never  been  confined  in  the  hold  of 
a  fhip. 

Experiments  have  been  made  on  the  bed:  hemp  from  Ruffia,, 
and  hemp  of  Englifli  growth,  by  perfons  belonging  to  the  navy, 
of  great  credit  and  honour,  and  the  difference  in  the  ftrength  was 
amazing;  the  length  of  the  voyage  from  Ruffia,  with  the  very 
clofe  package  that  is  neceflary  to  flow  that  article  on  board  of  a ' 
ftiip,  raifts  fuch  a  heat,  as  to  fliew  evident  figns  of  putrefaftioii 
begun,  which  muft  weaken  the  ftrongeft  vegetable  fibres^. 

Toilluftrate  this  farther  in  an  inftance  of  the  different  manner 
of  packing  and  ftowing  feeds  for  a  long  voyage,  which  has  lately 
come  to  my  knowledge  and  may  be  of  ufe,  as  it  not  only  points 
out  the  error,  but  in  fome  manner  how  to  avoid  it. 

A  gentleman,  going  to  Bencoulenin  the  ifland  of  Sumatra, had 
a  mind  to  furnifti  himftlf  with  an  affortment  of  feeds  for  a  kitchen 

^  This  hint  may  be  worthy  of  the  confideratlon  of  the  linen  as  well  as  the  hempen  manu- 
faflurers,  both  in  Great-Britain  and  Ireland,  as  it  will  Ihew  them  the  necelGty  of  railing 
both  hemp  and  flax,  the  flrfl:  principles  of  thefe  moft  ufeful  and  necelTary  manufaftures,  at 
home  ;  by  convincing  them,  from  experiment,  of  the  great  difference  they  will  find  betweeii' 
ihe  comparative  ftrength  of  what  we  raife  at  home,  and  what  we  bring  from  beyond  fea, 
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garden  ;  thefe  were  accordingly  packed  up  in  boxes  and  calks,  and 
llowed  with  other  goods  in  the  hold  of  the  fhip. 

When  he  arrived  at  Bencoulen,  he  fowed  his  feeds;  but  foon 
found,  to  his  great  mortification,  that  they  were  all  fpoiled,  for 
none  of  them  came  up. 

Convinced,  that  it  muft  be  owing  to  the  heat  of  the  fhip’s  hold, 
and  their  long  confinement  in  putrid  air,  and  having  foon  occa- 
fion  to  return  to  England ;  he  determined  in  his  next  voyage  thi¬ 
ther,  to  pack  them  up  infuch  a  manner,  and  place  them  fo,  as  to 
.give  them  as  much  air  as  he  could,  without  the  danger  of  expofing 
them  to  the  falt-water;  and  therefore  put  the  fmaller  kinds  into 
feparate  papers,  and  placed  them  among  fome  clean  ftraw  in  a 
fmall  clofe  net,  and  hung  it  up  in  his  cabbin ;  and  the  larger  ones 
he  put  into  boxes,  flowing  them  where  the  free  air  could  come 
at  them,  and  blow  through  them:  the  effedl  was,  that  as  foon  as 
he  arrived  at  Bencoulen  he  fowed  them,  and  in  a  little  time  found, 
to  his  great  fatisfadlion,  that  they  all  grew  extremely  well.  It  is 
well  known  to  our  feedfmen,  that,  even  here  at  home,  feeds  kept 
in  clofe  warehoufes,  and  laid  up  in  heaps,  frequently  fpoil,  unlefs 
they  are  often  lifted,  and  expofed  to  the  air. 

Seeds  faved  in  moift  cold  fummers,  as  their  juices  are  too 
watery,  and  the  fubftance  of  their  kernels  not  fiifficiently  hardened 
to  a  due  ripenefs,  are  by  no  means  fit  for  exportation  to  warmer 
climates. 

Our  acorns,  unlefs  ripened  by  a  warm  fummer;  will  not  keep 
long  in  England:  thofe  acorns- that  are  brought  from  America, 
and  arrive  early  in  the  year,  generally  come  in  good  order,  owing 
to  their  juices  being  better  concodled  by  the  heat  of  their  fum¬ 
mers,  and  are  not  jfo  apt  to  fhrivel  wdien  expofed  to  the  air  as 

ours  are. 
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Thefe  hints  are  given  to  fhew  how  neceffary  it  is  to  take  care,  that 
the  feeds  we  fend  abroad  fliould  he  perfedly  ripe  and  dry. 

One  of  the  methods  now  pradifing  in  fending  garden-feeds 
to  the  Eaft  and.Weft-Indies,  is  to  put  a  fmall  piece  of  camphire 
into  each  parcel:  as  to  this  experiment,  we  are  not  yet  certain  of 
its  fuccefs ;  the  hint  is  taken  from  the  common  method  of  preferv- 
ing  butterflies,  moths,  beetles,  and  other  infe£ts,  from  being  de- 
ftroyed  by  very  minute  animalcules,  which  are  apt  to  infeft  them. 

Flowers  of  fulphur  in  water,  in  a  certain  proportion,  will  de- 
ftroy  Infers  that  infeft  plants,  and  will  rather  encourage  than 
hurt  their  vegetation,  as  appears  from  a  method  praftifed  here 
with  fuccefs  for  many  years,  in  the  culture  of  the  ananas,  or  pine¬ 
apple  plant,  by  one  of  the  moft  eminent  fruit  and  kitchen  garden¬ 
ers  in  England  *.  The  infide  of  boxes  and  cafks  fhould  be  waffled 

with 

•  In  order  to  introduce  the  method  of  deliroying  Infeds  that  infeft  the  ananas,  or  pine-apple 
plant,  it  may  not  be  difagreeable  to  the  reader,  to  know  fome  general  rules  (though  foreign 
to  our  prefent  fubjed),  that  are  neceftary  to  be  obferved  in  the  culture  of  that  curious  and 
delicate  fruit. 

“  The  ftems  of  the  heads  and  fuckers  fhould  not  be  ftripped  up  higher  than  to  the  place 
“  where  they  appear  white  under  the  leaves  you  pull  off. 

“  The  compofition  to  plant  them  in  fhould  be  three  parts  of  ftrong  frefti  loam,  and  the 
“  fourth  part  rotten  dung;  they  fliould  be  mixed  together,  and  often  turned,  for  a  year  at  leaft 
“  together  before  it  is  ufed.  .The  pots  fhould  be  rather  fmall  than  large,  in  proportion  to  the 
**  plants  at  all  times. — The  plants  fhould  be  put  into  the  ftove  or  ftore-pit,  and  kept  with  a 
“  brifk  heat,  fhading  them  from  the  violence  of  the  fun,  and  fprinkled  every  day,  or  twice  a 
“  day,  if  the  weather  is  hot. — In  a  week  they  will  have  roots  enough  to  fupport  themfelves, 
and  fhould  be  inured  by  degrees  to  the  full  fun,  and  the  oftener  they  are  fprinkled  in  warm 
weather,  the  fafter  they  will  grow;  but  when  they  are  fprinkled,  they  fhould  be  fhut  up 
**  clofe,  and  fhaded  for  an  hour  or  more;  then  give  them  air,  and  take  away  the  fhadc. 
**  Thofe  plants  that  are  large,  and  that  you  defign  fhould  bear  fruit  the  next  year,  fliould  be 
“  put  into  larger  pots  the  latter-end  of  Auguft,  when  fome  new  tan  fliould  be  added,  and 
“  mixed  up  with  that^which  they  flood  in  till  this  time. — In  November,  the  tan-bed  fhould 
“  be  turned  over  two- thirds  of  the  way  down,  and  a  good  quantity  of  new  tan  mixed  with  it, 
“  throwing  away  fome  of  the  rotteneft,  which  may  be  feparated  by  fereening  it:  this  will  heat 
**  fufficiently  to  carry  the  plants  on  till  January  or  February,"  when  they  will  fliew.thcir  fruit, 
“  if  the  fire  heat  is  kept  up  as  ufual.  As  foon  as  the  plants  begin  to  grow  in  the  fpring, 

D  “  they 
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with  water  that  has  been  impregnated  with  fulphur ;  or,  perhaps, 
the  Hepar  Sulphuris,  or  liver  of  fulphur,  which  is  fulphur  com¬ 
bined  with  an  alkaline  fait  to  make  it  foluble  in  water,  would  be 
more  effeilual :  a  little  of  this  folution  laid  over  the  infide  of  a  box 
or  calk,  with  a  hog’s-briftle  brulh,  would  raife  fuch  a  penetrating 
flench  in  warm  weather,  when  confined,  as  to  deflroy  all  kind  of  in¬ 
fers.  Or  the  calks  and  boxes  might  have  brimftone  burnt  in  them 
before  the  feeds  are  put  in  them:  but  the  fuccefs  muft  depend  on 
experiment.  There  is  great  probability,  that  the  vegetative  powers 
of  the  feeds  will  not  be  hurt^  by  the  fumes  of  the  fulphur,  if 
we  may  reafon  from  the  ufe  of  it  in  deftroying  the  infefls  in  the 
pine-apple,  and  rather  promoting  than  hurting  their  vegetation f. 

Befides 

they  fliould  be  often  fprinkled  with  water  made  a  little  warm  only,  by  Handing  in  the 
Hove.  But  when  the  plants  are  in  bloom,  care  muft  be  taken  not  to  wet  the  bloflbm, 
“  which  would  prevent  the  fruit  fwelling  near  fo  large  as  it  w'ould  if  they  had  been  kept  dry 
“  at  that  time. 

**  In  February  or  March,  before  the  plants  blow,  the  tan-bed  fliould  be  turned  over,  and  a 
“  little  more  new  tan  added  to  it,  and  all  the  plants  that  have  fliewed  for  fruit  fliould  be  put 
“  into  larger  pots;  but  not  to  put  any  plants  that  you  defign  to  have  fruit  into  larger  pots, 
“  till  they  fliew  for  fruit,  nor  fliould  any  of  their  roots  be  cut  off;  but  take  oiF  all  the  earthy 
from  the  furface  down  to  the  roots,  of  thofe  you  put  into  larger  pots.  The  fooner  you 
fliift  your  ftove  plants  in  the  fpring  into  frefli  earth  and  larger  pots  the  better,  as  it  will  be 
a  means,  not  only  of  fetting  them  a-growing  early,  but  keeping  them  from  fruiting.  It  is 
a  pradicc  among  our  nurfery-men,  to  force  the  young  plants  in  hot-beds  of  horfe  dung 
**  with  a  moift  ftrong  heat,  which  puflies  them  forwarder  than  tan-beds  during  their  growing 
**  flate,  which  is  from  March  till  the  end  of  September. 

“  Left  the  tan  in  the  fruiting  ftove  fliould  cOol  fuddenly,  either  through  negleft  or  want 
of  judgement,  it  would  not  be  improper  to  have  a  flue  run  zig-zag  under  the  bottom  of  the 
tan-pit,  the  top  of  which  fliould  be  level  with  the  bottom  of  the  tan-pit,  but  not  to  be  made " 
**  ufe  of  on  any  account,  unlefs  when  the  heat  fuddenly  leaves  the  tan. 

**  If  the  plants  are  troubled  with  infedls,  take  a  pound  of  flower  of  brimftone  and  put  it  into 
**  ten  gallons  of  water,  and  water  the  plants  well  all  over  with  it.  This  will  deftroy  the  in- 

fefis,  and  promote  vegetation.’^ - It  muft  be  remembered,  that  the  water  muft  be  of  the 

fame  degree  of  warmth  with  the  air  in  the  ftove. 

•f  Various  kinds  of  pulfe  and  grain,  which  I  have  lately  received  from  different  parts  of  the 
Eaft-Indies,  have  been  eaten  hollow,  and  moft  of  them  deftroyed,  by  a  kind  of  very  fmall 
beetle,  or  infed  of  the  weevil  kind. 
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Befides  this  method  of  deftfoying  infeds,  there  is  another, 
which,  for  the  benefit  of  mankind,  fhould  be  generally  known, 
particularly  as  moft  fhips  that  pafs  through  warm  climates  are  in- 
fefted  with  thofe  difagreeable  ones  called  cock-roaches. 

The  following  preparation  will  prevent  them  from  fpoiling 
many  valuable  articles  on  the  voyage,  and  perhaps  be  of  ule  in 
faving  feeds,  books,  and  papers,  which  they  are  apt  to  deftroy 
on  board  of  fhips:  at  the  fame  time  we  fhall  find  that  this  prepa¬ 
ration  is  equally  deftrudlive  to  all  other  infedts.  Diflblve  one 
ounce  of  crude  fal-ammoniac  in  a  quart  of  water,  then  put  in  two 
ounces  of  corrofive  fublimate  mercury.  This  folution,  when  ufed, 
fhould  be  firft  heated  in  the  following  manner:  put  the  liquor  into 
a  phial,  and  fet  it  in  a  tin  pot  of  water  on  the  fire,  and  when  the 
water  boils,  the  folution  in  the  phial  will  be  heated  enough.  N.  B. 
The  phial  with  the  folution  mull:  be  put  into  the  water  when  it  is 
cold,  and  then  there  will  be  no* danger  of  breaking  the  phial:  a 
piece  of  packthread  or  wire  fhould  be  put  round  the  neck  of  the 
phial,  to  lift  it  in  and  out  of  the  water:  it  will  corrode  every  veflel 
but  glafs;  therefore  it  is  neceffary  that  it  fhould  be  heated  in  the 
foregoing  manner.  You  mull:  ufe  a  hog’s-briftle  brufh  to  wafh 
over  any  box  or  furniture. 

It  is  Hkewife  too  well  known,  the  great  damage  done  to  wheat  by  this  pernicious  infefl 
the  weevil,  which,  after  feeding  on  the  infide  of  the  grain,  eats  its  way  out ;  how  it  comes 
into  the  grain,  is  a  coniideration  worthy  of  the  attention  of  the  philofopher. 

The  fame  obfervation  may  be  made  on  turnip-feeds  kept  confined  in  facks  In  hot  weather, 
where  tlie  moift  heat  brings  the  animals  to  life.  This  affords  us  a  very  ufeful  hint  in  regard  to 
the  black  fly,  as  it  is  called,  that  deflroys  the  nevviy-fovvn  turnips  in  dry  weather,  juft  as  their 
lobe  leaves  are  expanded  5  and  points  out  to  us  the  probability  that  this  little  animal,  whicif 
afterwards  deftroys  the  tender  plant,  may  have  exifted  in  the  feed  itfelf ;  fo  that  it  is  a  confide- 
ration  well  worth  the  farmer’s  notice,  to  try  either  by  fumigating  his  feed  well  with  burnnig 
brimftone,  or  by  foaking  them  in  brimftone  and  water,  or  by  diffolving  a  fmall  portion  of  liver 
of  fulphur  in  water,  and  fteeping  his  feed  in  it^  to  deftroy  thefe  animals.  If  thefe  experiments 
are  made  with  judgement,  there  is  great  probability  >ihat  we  fhall  able  to  deftroy  the  animals 
without  affeding  the  vegetation  of  the  plant. 

D  a 
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The  heating  of  the  liquor  will  make  it  penetrate  better  into  wood, 
and  no  infeO:  will  come  near  where  it  has  been  once  rubbed  over. 
If  this  liquor  is  put  into  the  pafte  ufed  in  binding  of  boojcs,  the  cock¬ 
roaches  or  other  infecls  will  never  touch  them.  It  will  likewifepre- 
ferve  the  hair  and  feathers  of  dried  fpecimens  of  birds  atad  beads,  and 
the  bodies  of  curious  butterflies,  from  being  deftroyed  by  minute 
animalcules;  and  will  be  found  to  be  an  effeftual  remedy  againfl: 
bugs,  and  is  one  of  the  great  fecrets  of  the  bug-killers  ^  Another 
is  a  folution  of  corrofive  fublimate  niercury,  diflblved  in  Ipirit  of 
wine,  and  lowered  with  water:  this  leaves  no  ftain  on  furniture. 

As  tobacco  is  univerfally  known  by  the  gardeners  to  deftroy 
infefls  by  its  deleterious  quality,  and  as  tobacco-fand  is  to 
be  had  upon  very  reafonable  terms,  it  is  recommended  to 
feedfmen  to  mix  it  up  with  their  fmaller  feeds  on  exportation,  as 
it  may  abforb  their  humidity,  prevent  their  putrefaftion,  and  de¬ 
ftroy  the  infefts  that  are  in  them.  But  it  muft  be  obferved,  that 
it  is  not  meant  here,  that  it  will  keep  them  from  the  penetrating 
noxious  fteams  that  arife  from  the  fliip’s  hold,  particularly  in  warm 
climates ;  for  I  am  doubtful,  whether  even  a  thin  coat  of  wax 
would  be  a  fufficient  guard  in  that  dangerous  fituation.  And  as 
to  the  larger  feeds,  the  putting  fome  fine  cut-tobacco  in  fmall 
quantities  loofe  among  them,  feems  to  carry  fome  probability  of 
being  at  leaft  an  experiment  worth  trying,  to  prevent  their  being 
deftroyed  by  infefls. 

In  fliort,  the  demand  for  our  kitchen-garden-feeds  would  be 
very  great,  both  in  the  Eaft  and  Weft-Indies,  if  we  could  hit' 
on  a  proper  method  of  fending  them  into  thofe  warm  climates  in  a 
vegetating  ftate;  fo  that  it  is  well  worth  our  attention,  as  an 
article  of  commerce,  to  try  every  experiment  that  may  lead  to  fi> 
ufeful  a  difcovery. 

I  hope,  then,  thefe  hints  may  incite  curious  gentlemen,  as  well 
as  intelligent  feedfmen  and  gardeners,  to  begin  a  courfe  of  thefe 

kind 
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kind  of  experiments;  In  the  progrefs  of  which,  I  am  perfuaded, 
they  will  receive  great  pleafure  as  well  as  knowledge,  and  both  do 
honour  to  themfelves,  and  a  real  fervice  to  their  country.  But  as 
gardeners  and  feedfmen,  from  their  conftant  experience,  muft 
know  the  nature  of  hich  bodies  better  than  moil  gentlemen,  efpe- 
daily  as  it  is  their  daily  bufinefs;  I  don’t  doubt  but  that  excellent 
and  ufeful  Society  for  the  encouragement  of  arts,  manufadures, 
and  commerce,  will  amply  reward  their  difcoverles. 

It  maybe  neceflary  to  add  to  tho  article  of preferving  feeds  in  wax,  that  whereas  many 
of  the  valuable  kinds,  fuch  as  cloves,  pepper,  &c.  are  too  fmall  to  be  rolled  up  in  wax  fepa- 
rately ;  many  of  them  may  be  inclofed  in  fmall  balls  of  warm  wax  in  fuch  a  manner,  as  to  be 
kept  from  touching  each  other;  and  when  the  balls  are  cold,  they  may  be  put  into  melted" 
wax,  in  the  fame  manner  as  in  the  experiment  to  preferve  oak  acorns,  tea-feeds,  in  wax^^ 
before*  mentioned. 
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I'he  following  Catalogue  of  fuch  Plants  as  deferve  the  particular 

Attention  of  our  American  Colonies,  are  here  exhibited  in  one 

* 

View^  in  order  to  incite  fuch  Perfons  as  have  it  in  their  Power  to 
procure  the  Seeds  or  Plants  of  the  moft  valuable  of  them,  for  this 
interefting  Purpofe. 

To  avoid  Confufion  in  the  Botanical  Names,  both  the  generical  and 
fpecific,  or  trivial  Names  of  the  Plants,  are  fet  down,  with  the  Page 
referred  to  in  the  celebrated  Linnaeus’s  Second  Edition  of  his 
Species  of  Plants. 


Other  Authors  of  the  beft  Authority  are  mentioned,  where  Linnaeus 
is  lilent. 


Latin  Names. 

Rubia  Pcregrina 
Rubia  Tiniloj  um 

Qiiercus  Suber 


aJ  Ed.  Lin.  Sp, 

p.  158 
p.  158 

?•  14^3 


Englifh  names. 

Turkey  Madder 
Dyers  Madder 

Cork-bearing  oak 


Obfervations. 

The  firft  is  fuppofed  to  be  the 
fame  that  is  now  cultivated 
in  S  myrna  for  a  crimfon  dye. 

Grows  in  the  fouthern  parts  of 
France, Spain,  and  Portugal. 


*  Thisplanrt  is  a  native  of  the  warmeft  parts  of  Europe,  and  is  better  calculated  for  the  cli¬ 
mate  of  the  Floridas  than  either  of  Holland  or  England,  where  it  is  cultivated ;  but  principally 
in  the  former,  from  whence  we  are  chiefly  fupplied  with  this  valuable  dye.  The  chemifts  fay, 
and  with  reafon^  that  the  warmth  of  the  climate  exalts  the  colour.  If  fo,  it  may  be  well  worth 
the  attention  of  the  publick  to  encourage  the  planting  of  fo  valuable  an  article  of  commerce  in 
a  climate  and  foil  that  feems  fo  much  better  adapted  to  it,  where  the  land  is  cheap,  and  where 
vegetation  is  fo  much  quicker  and  more  luxuriant;  and  while  we  encourage  the  growth  of  it  in 
our  colonies,  we  may  have  the  advantage  of  manufadluring  this  valuable  commodity  at  home, 
for  which  at  prefent  we  pay  Jums/canely  credible^  to  the  Dutch. 

2  Quercus 
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Latin  NameSr 

2d  Ed.  Liii.Sp. 

Englifh  Names. 

Quercus  iEgilops 

p.  1414 

Avellanca  or  Vale- 
nida  oak 

Quercus  Gallifera 

Parkin  fon  1386 

Gall-bearing  oak 

CarthamusTinc- 1 
torius  j 

Lin.  Sp.  1162 

Safflower 

Rhamnus  catharti- 
cus  minor 
Rhamnus  Saxatilis 

Tournft.  593 

Lin.  Sp.  1671 

Buckthorns  that 
produce  yellow  ber¬ 
ries  of  Avignon. 

Olea  Europea 

p.  II 

Olives  of  feveral  va¬ 
rieties 

-p 

Sefamum  Orientale 

p.  883 

Oily  grain 

GofFypium  her-*] 
baceura  t 

GofTypium  hirfu-  [ 
turn  J 

P-975 

T  wo  forts  of  annual 
cotton 

< 

Obfervatlons. 

The  cups  of  the  acorns,whicFr 
are  very  large,  ufed  here  in 
dying,  grow  in  Greece  and 
Natolia,  particularly  in  the 
Ifland  of  Zia  in  the  Archi¬ 
pelago,  where  Tournefort 
fays  they  gather  in  one  year 
5000  hundred  weight. 

Galls  from  Aleppo  and  Smyr¬ 
na.  Th  is  oak  is  not  yet 
knov/n  in  England  :  The 
Acorns  may  be  brought 
over  in  Wax,  and  fent  to 
the  Florid  as,  Georgia,  and 
S.  Carolina. 

Much  ufed  in  dying,  grows 
in  Egypt. 

Ufed  by  painters  and  dyers  ; 
both  thefe  plants  produce 
berries  fit  for  this  purpofe. 

For  oil ;  thefe  a^row  in  France, 
Spain,  and  Italy.  Young 
Plants  and  ripe  Fruit  of  the 
French  and  Spanifh  forts, 
may  be  brought  from 
thence. 

Propagated  in  the  Levant  for 
oil,  which  does  not  foon 
grow  rancid  by  keeping. 

Both  thefe  kinds  of  annual 
cotton  are  yearly  Town  iii 
T urkey,  and  would  grow 
well  in  the  warm  cliiiuites 
of  N.  Amei  ica,  as  the  F  !o- 
ridas,  Georgia,  Carolina, 
and  Virginia. 
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Latin  Names, 

2d  Ed,.Lm.  Sp. 

Englifh  Names* 

Obfervations, 

'  ! 

Salfola  Soda  i 

Salfola  Sativa  J 

and  Chenopodium 
maritimurn 

P-  323 

p.  321 

Thefe  kinds  of 
glafTwort  for  Ba¬ 
rilla 

Thefe  are  fown  yearly  in 
fields  near  the  fea  in  Spain, 
for  making  Baiilla,  for 
foap,  glafs^  &c. 

Ceratonia  Siliqua 

Locufl-tree  or  St. 
John’s  Bread 

The  pods  are  excellent  food 
for  hard-working  cattle,  and 
ufed  for  this  purpofe  on  the 
fca-coaft  of  Spain,  where 
they  are  eafily  propagated 
from  feeds  or  cuttings. 

Piflachia  Vera 

9 

P.  1454 

Piflachia-trec 

They  are  propagated  about 
Aleppo,  where  the  female 
or  fruit' bearing  ones  are 
ingrafted  on  the  flocks 
raifed  from  the  nuts. 

Piftachia  Terebin- 
thus 

P-  H5S 

Chio  turpentine - 
tree 

This  kind  of  turpentine  is 
ufed  in  medicine. 

Piftachia  Lentifeus 

P-  1455 

Maftick-tree 

Gum  Maflick  from  the  ifle  of 
Scio ;  as  this  tree,  common¬ 
ly  called  the  Lentifeus,  is 
doubted  to  be  the  genuine 
Maflick-tree,  feeds  of  the 
true  kind  may  be  procured 
from  the  ifle  of  Scio. 

^  Styrax  GfEcinale^ 

P-  635 

Gum  Storax-tree 

This  tree  grows  in  Italy, Syria, 
and  India  ;  but  the  warmer 
climates  yield  the  befl  gum,^ 

Convolvulus  Scam- 
monia 

p.  218 

Gum  Scammony 

Seeds  of  the  Plant,  from 
whence  this  excellent  drug 

There  is  a  refinous  juice,  which,  by  age,  hardens  into  a  folid  brittle  rehn,  of  a  pungent> 
warm,  balfamic  tafte,  and  very  fragrant  fmell,  not  unlike  the  Storax  caiamita,  heightened  with 
a  little  ambcrgrife,  which  is  produced  from  the  Styrax  aceris  folio  of  Ray,  or  Liquidambar  Sty- 
raciflua  of  Linnasus,  Spec,  plant.  1418,  which  grows  in  perfediion  in  the  Floridas.  This, 
Dr.  Lewis,  in  his  Materia  Medica,  p.  353,  fays,  might  be  applied  to  valuable  medicinal  purpofes. 

The  French,  in  Du  Pratz’  Hiftory  of  Louifiana,  fpeak  with  rapture  of  its  healing  qualities, 
and  the  high  eileem  it  is  in  among  the  Indians  of  Florida,  on  account  of  its  infinite  virtues  :  it 
is  known  to  the  Englifh  by  the  name  of  the  Sweet  Gum-tree,  and  to  the  French  by  the  name  of 
Copalm.-— This  is  well  worth  the  attention  of  the  College  of  Phyficians,  as  we  can  have  it  ge- 
-niiine,,  whereas  the  Storax  from  the  Eah  is  often  adulterated. 


IS 
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Latin  Names. 


rum 


Caflia  Senna 


Croton  Sebiferum 


Rheum- Palmatum 


Obrervations, 

is  procured,  were  Tent  into 
England  about  2o  Years 
ago,  from  Aleppo,  by  the 
late  Dr.  Alex.  RulTel:  it 
bears  this  climate  very  well, 
and  produces  feed  in  hot 
fummers;  but  requires  the 
warmer  climates  of  Caro¬ 
lina,  Georgia,  and  the  Flo- 
ridas,  to  make  the  gum- 
refm  that  Bows  from  it  a 
beneficial  article  of  com¬ 
merce.  It  is  fo  frequently 
adulterated  in  Turky,  that, 
in  order  to  have  it  genuine, 
it  is  well  worth  propagating 
in  our  colonies. 

This  is  recommended  to  be 
fown  in  our  fouthern  colo¬ 
nies  ofiNorth-America,  for 
the  fake  of  obtaining  the 
opium  pure^. 

This  grows  in  Upper. Egypt, 
and  is  brought  from  thence 
to  Alexandria;  it  would  not 
be  difficult  to  procure  the 
feeds  of  this  ufeful  drug. 

This  plant  grows  in  moifi: 
places  dn  China,  and  us  of 
great  ufe  in  that  country. 

The  feed  of  this  plant  was 
brought  to  England  about 
five  years  ago,by  Dr.Moun- 
fey,  F.  R.  S.  from  Mofcow, 
and  appears  by  experiment 
to  be  the  genuine  trueRhu- 
barb  of  the  ihops,  and  is  a 

The  feed  of  this  fpecies  of  poppy  is  recommended  by  a  phylician  of  great  eminence  as 
proper  for  the  fame  purpofes  in  medicine  as  fwect  almonds  are  ufed.  It  is  obfervcd  not  to 
have  the  leaft  degree  of  a  narcotic  quality  in  it. 

E  mofi: 


ad  Ed.  Lin.  Sp. 

'Englilh  Names, 

p.  726 

True  opium  poppy 

P-  539 

Alexandrian  purg¬ 
ing  Senna 

p.  142J 

Tallow-tree  of 
China 

p.  521 

True  Rhubarb 

■ 

Latin  ijsamea. 


Obfervations, 
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Englilh  Names. 

0 

r 

?  .  • 

/ 

Calamus  Rotang 

P-  463 

\ 

1 

f 

Three  forts  of  Gum 

Pterocarpus  Draco 

p.  1662 

Dragon,  or  Dra¬ 
gon’s  blood 

Dracaena  Draco 

* 

Lin.  Syft.  Ed. 
12.  p.  246 

Dolichos  Soja 

Lin.  Sp,  1023 

i, 

A  kind  of  kidney- 
bean  calledDaid- 
i  fu 

moH:  valuable  acquifition  to. 
this  country,  as  it  will  grow 
well  in  a  deep  rich  foil,  in* 
dining  to  a;  Tandy  or  gra¬ 
velly  loam,  but  not  in  too 
wet  a  fituation,  and  may  be 
cultivated  both  here  and  in 
North-America.  Mr.  Ing- 
lifli  has  raifed  this  plant 
with  fo  much  fuccefs  at  his 
country-houfe  at  Hamp- 
ftead,  as  to  be  able  not  only" 
to  produce  fome  excellent 
good  Rhubarb,  but  a  fuffi- 
cient  quantity  of  ripe  feed 
to  make  a  large  plantation 5 
and  at  the  fame  time  has 
moft  generoully  beftowed  a 
great  deal  of  feed  to  be  fent' 
to  our  American  colonies,, 
where,  no  doubt,  but  it- 
will  prove  in  a  few  years 
a  moft  beneficial  article  of' 
commerce. 

I.  From  a  kind  of  cane  in  the- 
Eaft-Indies.  2.  From  Java 
and  Surinam.  3.  From  the 
Canary  and  Madeira  iflandso 

Ufed  for  making  Soyc  f  or  In¬ 
dia  Ketchup,  See  Kaemp, 
Amoenit^it.  837. 

Laurus 


f  The.niethod  of  preparing  Eafi-India  Soye,  or  India  Ketchup.' 

Take  a  certain  meafare,  for  infiance  a  gallon,  of  chat  fort  of  kidney- beans,  called  Daidfu  by,, 
the  Japonefe,  and  Caravances  by  the  Europeans ;  let  them  be  boiled  till  they  are  foft;  alfo  a  ‘ 
gallon  of  bruifed  wheat  or  barley,  (but  wheat  makes  the  blackefi  Soye)  and  a  gallon  of  common 
fait.  Let  the  boiled  caravances  be  mixed  with  the  bruifed  wheat,  and  be  kept  covered  clofe  a  1 
day  and  a  night  in  a  warm  place,  that  it  may  ferment.  Then  put  the  mixture  of  the  caravances  ^ 
and  wheat,  together  with  the  gallon  of  fait,  into  an  earthen  veffel,  with  two  gallons  and  a  half 
cf  common  water,  and  cover  it  up  veryxlofei  The  next  day  fiir  it  abofit  well  with  a  battering 
machine  or  mill  (Rutabulum)  for  feveral  days,  twice  or  thrice  a  day?  in  order  to  blend  it  more 
thoroughly  together.  This  work  mufi  be  continued  for  two  or  three  months,  theii  firain  off  and 
prefs  out  the  liquor,  and  keep  it  for  ufe  in  wooden  vefiels ;  the  older  it  is  the  clearer  it  will  be,  , 
and  of  fo  much  more  value.  .  After  it  is  prefied  out,  you  may  pour  on  the  remaining  mafs  more 
>vater,  .then  fiir  it  about  violently,  and  in  feme  days  after  yon  may  prefs  out  more  Soye. 
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Engliih  Names. 

Obfervations* 

Laurus  CafHa 

Laur.  Cinamomum 

p.  528 
p.  528 

Calfia  Lignea-tree 
Cinnamon-tree 

Grows  in  Sumatra. 

In  Ceylon,  Guadaloupe,  and 
in  moft  of  our  nev/ly  ceded 
iflands. 

Laurus  Camphora 

p.  528 

Campbire-tree^ 

In  Japan,  and  in  Sumatra,  novir 
in  England  in  the  green- 
houfes  about  London.  It 
will  grow  freely  where  0- 
ranges  and  lemons  do. 

Gycas  Circinalis 

p.  1658 

Sago  Palm-tree 

In  Java,  and  the  warmeft 
parts  of  the  Eaft-Indies. 

Amyris  Gileadenfis 

Lin.Mant.165. 

True  balm  of  Gile- 
ad-tree  f 

Lately  difeovered  in  Arabia  by 
Dr.  Forfkall,  and  deferibed 
by  Dr.  Linn^us  in  a  late 
differtation. 

Arundo  Bambo 

p.  120 

The  true  Bamboo 
cane 

Of  great  ufe  in  China,  and 
might  be  alfo  in  our  Ame¬ 
rican  iflands  L 

Anacardus  Orien¬ 
tal  is 

Kaemp.Amoen. 
P-  793 

Siam  varnifh-tree, 
called  Ton-rak 
by  the  Japonefe 

The  fruit  of  this  is  the  Malac¬ 
ca  bean,  or  marking  nut, 
and  the  Oriental  Anacar- 
dium  of  the  fliops.  This  is 
the  common  varnifli  of  the 
Eaft-Indies,  as  deferibed  by 
Kaempfer.  This  tree  is  un¬ 
known  to  the  botanifts. 

*  The  camphire  from  Sumatra  is  greatly  preferable  to  that  of  Japan;  we  are  not  certain  whe¬ 
ther  it  is  from  a  different  fpecies  of  tree,  but  It  feems  well  worth  inquiring  into,  as  the  effeds 
of  proportionable  quantities  in  medicine  are  furprizingly  different,  perhaps  it  may  be  owing  to 
the  great  difference  of  heat  in  the  climates. 

f  We  have  in  the  ifland  of  Jamaica,  a  fpecies  of  tree  of  this  genus,  called  by  Linnaeus  Amyris 
balfamifera.  See  Species  Plantarum,  p.  496.  Sir  Hans  Sloane,  in  his  Hill,  of  Jam.  vol.  IL 
p.  24.  calls  this  tree  Lignum  Rhodium,  from  the  odoriferous  fmell  of  its  wood  when  burnt, 
which  it.diffufes  a  great  way;  for  which  reafon  he  believes  it  to  be  the  tree  that  afforded  the 
agreeable  feent  which  Columbus  perceived  on  the  fouth  fliore  of  Cuba,  upon  the  difeovery  of 
that  ifland,  as  it  is  mentioned  by  feveral  hiflorians. — -Dr.  Pat.  Browne,  in  his  hiftory  of  Jamaica, 
p.  208.  calls  this  tree  white  candlewood,  or  rofewood,  and  commends  it  much;  he  fays  it  is 
very  refinous,  burns  freely,  and  affords  amoft  agreeable  fmell;  and  that  all  the  parts  of  this  tree 

are  full  of  warm  and  aromatic  particles. - Quere,  Whether  it  is  not  worth  while  to  extradl 

the  balfam,  as  it  agrees  fo  near  in  charader  and  genus  with  that  moil:  valuable  drag  the  balfam 
of  Mecca? 

J  The  French  had  brought  this  mofl  ufeful  plant  from  the  EadJndies  to  their  Wed-India 
iflands ;  a  few  roots  have  been  got  from  thence  to  Grenada,  and  will  perhaps  in  time  become 

E  3  familiar 
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Obfervations, 

r  f  ^  1 

i  nea 

> 

Lin,  Sp,  p.  734, 

Tea, 

Fro.m  Japan  and  China. 

Kaempfer’s  Amesnitates,  p, , 
60 

Gardenia  Florida 

P-30S 

. ... 
ii 

U  m  k  y  0  f  th  £  C  li  i  ne  fe 

u 

■  Jt 

„ 

Ufsd  in  dying  fcarletln  China i 
Thepulpthatfucroundsthe  •• 
feeds,  2:1  ves  in  warm  water 
-  a  mofl:  excellent  yellow  co¬ 
lour,  inclining  to  orange. 
See  Phil,  Tranf.  Vol.  52.  - 
p.  6^4.  where  there  is  aa 
exadt  figure  of  it,.. 

familiar  in  our  iflands.  But  too  much  pains  cannot  be  taken  in  the  propagation  of  this  plants 
as  its  ules  are  manifold  and  extenfive,  both  in  building,  and  all  kinds  of  domelHc  inftruments. 

It  is  averted  by  fome  people,;  that  the  green  tea  and  the  bohea  tea  are*  two  different  fpecies  5 
but  without  foundation :  they  are  one  and  the  fame  fpecies.  It. is  the  nature  of  the  foil,  the  • 
culture,  and  manner  of  gathering  and  drying  the  leaves,  that  makes  the  difference  ;  for  take  a  so 
green  tea-tree  and  plant  it  in  the  bohea  country,  and  it  will  produce  bohea  tea,  and  fo  the  cour 
trary.  This  is  aTa£l  atteded  by  gentlemen  now  in  London,  that  have  reffded  many  years  iii 
China,  and  who  have  had  great  experience  in  this  article. 

The  method  of  bringing  over  this  valuable  plant  being  already  deferibed,  I  fhall  only  mention  - 
an  obfervation  of  the  celebrated  Linn^us,  who  is  now  an  poffeffion  of  the  true  tea-tree,  two  of  . 
which  he  received  fronr  Captain  Ekenberg,  the  commander  of  a  Swedifli  Eaft-Jndiaman,  in  ths 
year  1765,  who  raifed  them  from  feed  ou'dies,  voyage.  This  celebrated  profeffor  had  tried -for 
many  years  to  get  this  curious  tree  into  the. phy lie-garden  at  Upfal ;  but,  by  a  variety  of  acci¬ 
dents,  they  were  all  dedroyed  on  the  paffage;  At  length,  about  the  year  1755,  Lagerdrom, 
a  direftor  of  the  SwedilTi  Ead-lndia  Company,  brought  him  two  plants  -aliye  to  the  garden  at 
Upfal,  Vvdeh  he  hadTought  in  China:  they  grew  very  vigoroully  for  tw^otyears;  but  when  they  . 
came  to  fhew  their  bloffom,  they  proved  to  be  of  that  genus  of  plants,  called  by  Ktempfer 
Tfubakki,  and  by  himfelf  Camellia,  Sp.  Plant,  p.  982.  The  crafty  Chinefe,  when  they  fold  .. 
the  plants  to  Mr.  Lagerdrom  for  the  true  tea  plants,  had  artfully  pulled  off  thebloffoms, 
Kaempfer  obferves,,that  there  is  one  fpecies.  of  Tfubakki,  (fee  his  Amoenit.  Exoticae,  p. 
the  leaves  of  which  they  prepare,  and  mix  with'their  tea,  to  give  it  a  fine  flavour;  and  Linnaeus^ 
fays,  that  the  leaves  of  his  Camellia  me  fo  like  the  true  tea,  that  they  would  deceive  the  mod. 
ikilful  botanid  :  the  only  difference  is,  that  they  are  a  little  broader.  In.  a  letter,  dated  Upfal, 
November  8,  17^9,'  he  lays,  that  he  has  jud  received  from  a  very  great  perfon  in  France,  a  fmall  .. 
branch  of  a  plant,  which  was,  brought  from  China  for  the  true  tea ;  but  it  proves  to  be  the  Ca-f 
mellia.  This  caution  is  intended  .for  captains  of  Ead-lndia;  Ihips,  not  to  purchafe  the  plants, 
but  the  frelh  feeds  of  the  tea  in  their  capfules which  they  may  Toon  fow  after  .they,  pafs  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope,  or  on  other  parts  of  the  voyage  as  directed. 

A  new  kind  of- tea-tree  being  this  lad  fummer  brought  from  China,  it  is  fufpefled  may  be  a 
Camellia;  but  as  that  is  a  mod  elegant  flowering  flirub,  it  may  be  as  valuable  an  acquifition  to, 
the  gardeners  as  a  tea-plant,  confidering  the  many  tea-feeds  that  have  fucceeded  lately,  which, 
have  been  brought  home  in  wax,  and  otherways. 

The  late  Lord  Petre,  of  Thorndon-hall  in  Effex,  was  formerly  in  pqffeflTon  of  one  of  thefe;^  • 
beautiful  Tfubakki’s,  or  Camellia’s,  which  was  greatly  admired  for  the  elegant  brightnefs  off. 
its  flowefs.  See  the  figure  in  Edwards’s  Hidory  of  Birds,  vol.  ii.  t.  67. 

This^ 
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MaDgi'fera  Indica  . 


Morus  p3pya:Ifera 

Cinchona  Officina¬ 
lis 

Dorllenia  Contray- 
erva 

Smilax  Sarfaparilla 

Copaifera  Officina¬ 
lis 

T  oluiferaBalfamum 

HymeneaCourbaril 
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Englifli  Names. 


Eaft-India  Mango- 
tree 


This  excellent  fruit  is  much 
efteemed  in  the  Eaft-Indies, 
and  ’ti's  faid  there  is  a  tree 
of  it  now  orrowins:  in  the 
ifiand  of  Madeira.  By  the 
5  defcription  which  Dr.  So- 
j  lander  gives  of  this  fruit, 
at  Rio  Janeiro  in  Brafil,  it 
is  not  fo  good  as  the  Eall- 
India  fort. 


p.  1399  , 


Paper  Mulberry^ 
tree 


Qfed  for  makmg  paper  in 
China  and  Japan,.  See 
Kcemp.  Amoenit.  p.  467., 
This  has  been  fome  time  in 
the  Engliih  gardens. 


p.  244  ^ 


p.  176 
p.  1459 

P*  557 
P*  549 

P*  537 


Jefuits-bark-tree 


Contrayervta-,root 


Sarfaparilla-root 


Balfam  Copaiva  tree 
Balfam  Tolu  tree 


TheLocuftor  Gum 
Copal  tree,  for  the 
finefl  tranfparent 
varniffi. 


This  grows  at  Loxa  in  the 
province  of  Peru;  and  could 
it  be  obtained  fo  as  to  be 
cultivated  in  our  American 
idands,  would  be  of  infinite 
advantage  to  us. 

O 

This  grows  in  New  Spain, 
Mexico,  and  Peru. 

It  is  brought  from  the  Bay  of 
Campeachy,  and  the  Gulph 
of  Honduras,  where  it 
grows  in  plenty,  and  might 
eafily  be  propagated  in  Flo¬ 
rida. 

In  Brazil,  and  Martinico. 

This  tree  grows  near  Cartha»> 
gena,  in  South-America. 

This  tree  is  known  to  yield 
the  true  Gum  Copal,  and 
that  the  difference  between 
this  and  Gum  Anime,  may 

be 


Latin  Names. 

Jalaplum  OiHcina 
rum 


Bixa  Orellana 

Mim^fa  Senegal 
Mlmofa  Nilotica 
Ficus  Sycomorus 

iFicus  Carica 


(  3°  ) 


ad  Ed,  Lin.  Sp. 

Englifh  names. 

1 

Dale  183 

' 

True  Jalap 

Lin.  Sp.  730 

Arnotto,  for  dying 

p.  1506  . 

Gum  Senegal  tree 

p.  1506 

Gum  Arabick 

P*  1513 

True  Sycamore  of 
Zacchcus 

P-  15^3 

Turkey  Figs 

Obfervatlons. 

be  owing  to  foil  and  heat  of 
climate  ;  it  grows  wild  in 
our  American  iflands,  the 
Mofkito  (horcj  and  in  T erra 
Firma. 


to  be  a  kind  of  Bindweed  or 
Convolvulus,  that  grows 
near  Mexico ;  by  others  it 
is  thought  to  be  a  fpecies 
of  Marvel  of  Peru.  As  we 
are  uncertain  of  the  genus, 
it  is  well  worth  enquiring 
into,  as  a  moft  ufeful  drug, 
in  order  to  propagate  it  in 
our  colonies. 

This  grows  in  all  the  warm 
climates  of  America.  The 
French  cultivate  it,  but 
what  the  Spaniards  fend  is 
much  richer  in  colour  and 
more  valuable. 

This  grows  in  iTgypt,  and  in 
Senegal, 

In  -^gypt,  from  whence  the 
feeds  may  be  procured. 

This  is  reckoned  the  moft  du¬ 
rable  timber  we  know.  The 
repofitories  of  theMummies 
found  in  ^Tgypt  are  made 
of  this  timber. 

Figs  grow  in  the  greateft  per¬ 
fection  in  Carolina,  and 
would  become  a  valuable 
trade  if  they  had  the  me¬ 
thod  of  curing  them  as  in 
Turkey, 


\ 


The 


(  ) 
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Vitis  Apyrena 

p-  293 

Currants  or  Corin¬ 
thian  grapes 

Fraxinus  Grnus 

I 

p.  1510 

Calabrian  Manna 
Afh* 

A'mygdalus  Com¬ 
munis 

p.677 

Sweet  Almonds 

Capparis  Spinofa 

p.  720. 

Caper  tree 

Punica  Granatum  f 

p.  676 

Balaufiians,  or  the 
blof/oms  of  the 
double  flovverine 
pomegranate 

LicheivRoccella 

p.  1622 

Argal,  Canary- 
weed,  or  Orchell 

Giftus  Ladanifera 

737 

Gum  Labdanum 

Bubon  Galbanum 

p.  364 

.  Gam  Galbanum 

Obferyations. 

The  cuttings  of  this  vine  might 
be  procured  from  Zant. 

Th  is  is  worth  trying  in  our 
fouthern  colonies,  where 
the  heats  are  violent  in  the 
fummer.  It  is  common  in 
our  nurfery  gardens. 

Thefe  would  grow  to  great 
perfection  in  our  fouthern 
colonies. 

This  (hrub  requires  a  rocky- 
foil  to  grow  in ,  as  it  is  about 
Marfeilles  and  Toulon. 

This  tree  would  thrive  ex¬ 
tremely  well  in  our  fou¬ 
thern  provinces,  and  yield 
a  profitable  article  in  their 
blofToms.  Plants  of  this 
kind  are  to  be  bought  from 
mod  of  our  nurfery-men, 

’Tis  pofTible  this  valuable 
plant  may  be  found  in  our 
American  iflancls,  as  well 
as  in  the  Canaries  and  Cape«» 
Verd  iflands. 

In  Spain  and  the  Archipelago. 

In  Ethiopia.. 


^  There  is -no  drug  fo  liable  to  adulteration  as  this  t  and  therefore,  as  it  is  a  medicine  fo  fre¬ 
quently  in  ufe  among  perfons  ofitenderconilitutions,  efpecially  young  children,  great  care  Ihoiild 
be  taken  to  have  it  genuine. 

t  Thefingle  flowering  or  fruit-bearing  Pomegranate,  will  afford  the,  mod  grateful  addition 
to  the  fruits  of  our  colonies,  and  a  valuable  medicine.  The  ripe  fruit  full  of  feeds  is  to  be  met 
with  at  our  fruit-lhops  in  the  winter  fcafon;  from  the  feed-s  of  fudi  fruit  this  tree  may 
be  eaflly  propagated. 
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Lalln  Names. 

zd  Ed. Lin.  Sp. 

Englifh  Names. 

PaftinacaOpoponax 

P-  37^ 

Gum  Opoponax 

Amomum-  Carda¬ 
mom  uni 

p.  a 

Gardamums 

Curcuma  Loiiga 

P-3 

Tuinerick 

Allras^alus  'Tra2:a- 
cantha 

P‘  J073 

Gum  Tragacanth 
or  Gum  Dragon 

Cucumis  Colycin- 
this 

P-  H3f 

Coloquintida,  or 
Bitter  apple 

Gentiana  lutea 

P--3^9 

Gentian 

Similax  China 

p.  1459 

China  root 

Pimpinella  Anifum 

P-  379 

Anife  feeds 

Gambogia  Gutta 

p.  728 

Gamboge 

Quercus  Coccifera 

P-  1413 

Alkermes  oak 

Myrrha  Oilic. 

Dale.  325 

Gum  Myrrh 

Benzionum  Gffic. 

Dale.  303. 

Cjum  Benjamin 

AmmoniacumOffic. 

Dale.  119 

GumAmmoniacum 

Balfamum  Perua- 
num 

Dale.  337 

Natural  Balfam  of 
Peru 

Olibanum  Thus 
Mafculum 

Dale.  348 

Frankincenfe 

NuxMofehata 

Offic, 

Dale.  3G2 

Nutmegs  with 

Mace  ^ 

"ObfervatlonSt. 

In  Sicily, 

[n  the  Eaft-Indies* 

In  the  Eaft-Indies, 

In  the  fouth  of  France  and  in 
SiciEe 

In  Africa 


In  the  Alps,  Apennines,  and 
Pyrenees.  To  be  had  of 
the  nurfery-men. 

In  China  and  in  New  Spain, 

In  Egypt. 

In  the  Eall -Indies. 

About  Marfeilles  andToulon. 

In  Abyllinia,  The  charadlers 
of  this  plant  and  the  fiv^e  fol¬ 
lowing  are  not  yet  known 
to  the  botanifts. 

In  Sumatra  and  Java. 

\ 

In  Africa 
In  Peru. 


In  the-Upper  Egypt  and  in* 
terior  parts  of  Africa. 

In  Amboyna. 

In 


*  Specimens  of  the  Nutmeg-tree  in  fruit  from  the  ifland  of  Tobago  have  been  lately  received 
by  the  Earl  of  Hillfborough,  which  hisLordlhlp  has  fent,  with  fpecimens  of  many  other  curious 

plants. 
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Latin  Names. 

id  Ed.  Lin.  Sp. 

Englifli  Names. 

Obfervations. 

Caryophyllus  aro- 
maticus 

Lin.  Sp.  73S  ' 

Cloves 

9 

In  the  Molucca  iflands# 

Piper  Nigrum 

p.  40 

Pepper 

Sumatra* 

Garcinia  Monga- 
ftona 

P-  63s 

Mangofleens 

A  moft  delicious  fruit,  grows 
in  Java,  and  in  feveral  parts 
of  the  Eaft-Indies. 

Lcchee 

i 

Lechee  of  China 

This  fruit  is  highly  commend* 
ed  by  all  perfons  who  have 

been  in  China 

1 

Ipecacuanha 

• 

Dale.  170 
Margrave  17 

[pecacuanha  of  the 
fhops,  or  Brafilian 
root. 

Very  ufeful  in  medicine,  and 
worthy  of  our  attention  to 
propagate  it  in  our  Weft- 
India  iflands:  atprefentits 
genus  is  unknown  to  the 
botanifts. 

Ferula  Afla  Foetid  a 

Lin.  Sp.  356 

AflaFoetida,  orDe- 
viPs  dung,  called 
Hing  in  the  Malay 
language 

The  gum  of  this  plant  is  much 
much  ufed  in  medicine. 
Kaempf.  535  and  536. 

To  this  catalogue  may  be  added  liquorice,  fafFron,  and  aloes  foco- 
torina:  of  the  two  firfl  we  do  not  raife  near  a  fufficiency  at  home  for 
our  own  confumption,  but  are  obliged  to  import  thofe  articles  from 
Spain. 

plants,  for  the  information  of  the  publick,  to  the  Britifli  Mufeum.  They  are  certainly  of  the 
fame  genus  with  the  true  nutmeg,  and  poffibly  may  be  improved  by  cultivation ;  the  mace  evi¬ 
dently  covers  them,  and  they  have  all  the  charadlers  and  the  fame  leaves  with  the  wild  Nutmeg* 
tree  defcribed  by  Rumphius,  in  his  Herbarium  Amboinenfe,  publiftied  by  Burman. 

*  The  charaders  of  this  fruit  are  not  yet  known  to  the  botanifts. 
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botanical  description 

O  F  T  H  E 

DION^A  MUSCIPULA, 

O  R 

VENUS ’s  FLY-TRAP. 

A  NEWLY-DISCOVERED  SENSITIVE  PLANT; 

In  a  Letter  to  Sir  Charles  Linnaeus, 

Knight  of  the  Polar  Star,  Phyfician  to  the  King  of  Sweden,  and  Member  of 

moft  of  the  Learned  Societies  of  Europe, 

From  JOHN  ELLIS,  Fellow  of  the  Royal  Societies  of 

London  and  Up  sal. 
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London,  Sept*  23,  1769. 

My  dear  Friend,, 

IK  N  O  W  that  every  difcovery  in  nature  is  a  treat  to  you ;  but 
in  this  you  will  have  a  feaft.. 

You  have  feen  the  Mimofa,  or  Senfitive  Plants,  clofe  their 
leaves,  and  bend  their  joints,  upon  the  leafl:  touch :  and  this  has 
aftonilhed  yon;  but  no  end  or  defign  of  nature  has  yet  appeared  to 
you  from  thefe  furprizing  motions:  they  foon  recover  themfelves 
again,  and  their  leaves  are  expanded  as  before.. 

But  the  plant,  of  which  I  now  inclofe  you  an  exafl  figure,  with 
a^  fpecimen  of  its  leaves  and  bloffoms,  fhews,  that  nature  may 
have  fome  view  towards  its  nourifloment ^  in  forming  the  upper 
joint  of  its  leaf  like  a  machine  to  catch  food:  upon  the  middle  of 
this  lies  the  bait  for  the  unhappy  infeft  that  becomes  its  prey. 
Many  minute  red  glands,  that  cover  its  inner  furface,  and  which 
perhaps  difcharge  fweet  liquor,  tempt  the  poor  animal  to  tafte' 
them:  and  the  inftant  thefe  tender  pa.rts  are  irritated  by  its  feet, 
die  two  lobes  rife  up,  grafp  it  faft,  lock  the  rows  ©f  fpines  together,, 
and  fqueeze  it  to  death.  And,  further,  left  the  ftrong  efforts  for 
life,  in  the  creature  thus  taken,  fhould  ferve  to  difengage  it;  three 
fmall  ereO:  fpines  are  fixed  near  the  middle  of  each  lobe,  among ^ 
the  glands,  that  effectually  put  an  end  to  all  its  ftruggles.  Nor  do 
the  lobes  ever  open  again,  while  the  dead  animal  continues  there. 
But  it  is  neverthelefs  certain,  that  the  plant  cannot  diftinguifh  div 
animal,  from  a  vegetable  or  mineral,  fuliftance;  for  if  we  intro¬ 
duce  a  ftraw  or  a  pin  between  the  lobes,  it  will  grafp  it  full  as  faft: 
as  if  it  was  an  infeCt*., 

Ill! 
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In  the  year  1765,  our  late  worthy  friend,  Mr.  Peter  Collinfon, 
fent  me  a  dried  fpecinien  of  this  curious  plant,  which  he  had  re¬ 
ceived  from  Mr.  John  Bartram,  of  Philadelphia,  botanift  to  the 
King.  The  flower  of  this  fpecimen  Doftor  Solander  difl’e£ted  with 
me,  and  we  found  it  to  be  a  new  genus;  but  not  fufpe(3:ing  then  the 
extraordinary  fenfitive  power  of  its  leaves,  as  they  were  withered 
and  contracted,  we  concluded  they  approached  near  to  the  Dro- 
fera  or  Rofa  Solis^  to  which  they  have  been  fuppofed  by  many 
perfons  fince  to  have  a  great  affinity;  as  the  leaves  of  the  mofl: 
common  Englifli  fpecies  of  Rofa  Solis  are  round,  concave,  befet  with 
fmall  hairs,  and  full  of  red  vifcid  glands. 

But  we  are  indebted  to  Mr.  William  Young,  a  native  of  Phila¬ 
delphia  (to  whom  likewife  the  Royal  favour  has  been  extended, 
for  his  encouragement  in  his  botanical  refearches  in  America),  for 
the  introduction  of  this  curious  plant  alive,  and  in  confiderable 
quantities.  He  informs  me,  that  they  grow  in  lhady  wet  places, 
and  flower  in  July  and  Auguft ;  that  the  largeft  leaves,  which  he 
has  feen,  were  about  three  inches  long,  and  an  inch  and  half  acrofs 
the  lobes ;  and  obferves,  that  the  glands  of  thofe  that  were  expo- 
fed  to  the  fun  were  of  a  beautiful  bright  red  colour,  but  thofe  in 
the  fhade  were  pale,  and  inclining  to  green. 

It  is  now  likely  to  become  an  inhabitant  of  the  curious  gardens 
in  this  country,  and  merits  the  attention  of  the  ingenious. 

Tile  Botanical  CharaClers  of  the  Genus  Diona3a,  according  to  the 
Linnaean  Sexual  Syftem,  where  it  come  under  the  Clafs  of 
Decandria  Monogynia. 

The  Calyx^  or.Flower-cup,  confifts  of  five  fmall,  equal,  ereCt 

leaves,  of  a  concave  oval  form,  pointed  at  the 
top. 


The 
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The  Corolla, ^  or  Flower,  has  five  concave  petals,  of  an  oblong, 

inverted-oval  form,  blunt  at  the  top,  which 
curls  in  at  each  fide,  and  is  ftreaked  from  the 
bottom  upwards  with  feven  tranfparent  lines. 

The  Stamina,  or  Chives,  have  ten  equal  filaments,  fhorter  than 

the  petals;  and  their  tops,  which  contain  the 
male  duft,  are  roundifh.  This  duft,  or  farina 
foecundans,  when  highly  magnified,  appears 
like  a  tricoccous  fi*uit. 

The  Pijitl^  or  Female  Organ,  has  a  roundifli  germen  or  em-  . 

bryo  feed-veliel,  placed  above  the  receptacle 
of  the  flower:  this  is  a  little  deprefl’ed,  and 
ribbed  like  a  melon.  The  ftyle  is  of  a  thread¬ 
like  form,  fomething  fhorter  than  the  fila¬ 
ments.  The  fligma,  or  top  of  the  ftyle,  is 
open,  and  fringed  round  the  margin. 

The  Pericarpium^ox  Seed-veflel,  is  a  gibbous  capfule,  with  one  cell 

or  apartment. 

The  Seeds  are  many,  very  fmall,  of  an  oval  fhape,  fitting  on 

the  bottom  of  the  capfule. 


I  fhall  now  give  you  a  general  defeription  of  the  Ipecies  of 
Dionaa  before  us,  called  Mufcipula,  or  Venus'" s  Fly-trap. 

This  plant  is  herbaceous,  and  grows  in  the  fvvamps  of  North- 
Carolina,  near  the  confines  of  South-Carolina,  about  the  la¬ 
titude  of  35  deg  rees  North,  where  the  winters  are  fhort, 
and  the  fummers  very  hot. 

The  roots  are  fquamous,  fending  forth  but  few  fibres,  like 

thofe  of  fom.e  bulbs ;  and  are  perennial. 

% 
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Tlie  leaves  are  many,  inclining  to  bend  downwards,  and  arc 
placed  in  a  circular  order;  they  are  jointed  and  fucciilentr 
the  lower  joint,  which  is  a  kind  of  ftalk,  is  flat,  longifh, 
two-edged,  and  inclining  to  heart-fliaped.  In  fome  varieties 
they  are  ferrated  on  the  edges  near  the  top.  The  upper 
joint  confifts  of  two  lobes ;  each  lobe  is  of  a  femi-oval  form, 
with  their  margins  fnrnilhed  with  ftiff  hairs  like  eye-^ 
brows,  which  embrace  or  lock  into  each  other,  when  they 
clofe :  this  they  do  when  they  are  inwardly  irritated. 

The  upper  furface  of  thefe  lobes  are  covered  with  fmall  red 
glands,  each  of  which  appears,  when  highly  magnified, 
like  a  comprefled  arbutus  berry. 

Among  the  glands  about  the  middle  of  each  lobe,  are  three 
very  fmall  ereft  Ipines.  When  the  lobes  inclofe  any  fub- 
fiance,  they  never  open  again  while  it  continues  there.  If 
it  can  be  fhoved  out,  fo  as  not  to  firain  the  lobes,  they  ex¬ 
pand  again;  but  if  force  is  ufed  to  open  them,  fo  firong  has 
nature  formed  the  Ipring  of  their  fibres,  that  one  of  the  lobes 
generally  fnaps  off,  rather  than  yield. 

The  fialk  is  about  fix  inches  high,  round,  fmooth,  and  with¬ 
out  leaves,  ending  in  a  Ipike  of  flowers. 

The  flowers  are  milk-white,  and  fiand  on  foot  fialks,  at  the 
bottom  of  each  of  which  is  a  little  pointed  bradlea,  or  flower-^ 
leaf. 

As  to  the  culture  of  it:  the  foil  it  grows  in  (as  appears  from 
what  comes  about  the  roots  of  the  plants,  when  they  are  brought 
over)  is  a  black  light  mould,  intermixed  with  white  fand,  fuch  as 
is  ufually  found  on  our  moorifh  heaths. 

Being  a  fwamp  plant,  a  north -eafi  alpeft  will  be  the  properefi 
fituation  at  firfi  to  plant  it  in,  to  keep  it  from  the  direft  rays  of 
the  meridian  fiin;  and  in  winter,  till  we  are  acquainted  with  what 
cold  weather  it  can  endure,  it  will  be  neceffary  to  fhelter  it  with  a 

I  bell-glafs. 
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bell-glafs,  fuch  as  Isufedfor  melons;  which  fhould  be  covered  with 
ftraw  or  a  matt  in  hard  frofts :  by  this  method  feveral  plants  v/ere 
preferved  laft  winter  in  a  very  vigorous  ftate.  Its  fenfitive  quality 
will  be  found  in  proportion  to  the  heat  of  the  w’-eather,  as  well  as 
the  vigour  of  the  plant. 

Our  fummers  are  not  warm  enough  to  ripen  the  feed':  or  poffibly 
we  are  not  yet  fufficiently  acquainted  with  the  culture  of  this  plant.. 

In  order  to  try  further  experiments,  to  fliew  the  fenfitive  powers 
of  this  plant,  fonie'of  them  may  be  planted  in  pots  of  light 
moorifii  earth,  and  placed  In  pans  of  water,  in  an  airy  ftove  in 
fummer ;  where  the  heat  of  fuch  a  fituation,  being  like  that  of  its 
native  country,  will  make  it  furprizingly  active. 

But  your  knowledge  of  univerfal  nature  makes  It  very  urine- 
ceflary  for  me  to  fay  any  thing  further,  than,  that  I  am,  wdth  the 
utmofi:  regard  and  efieem^ 


Dear  Sir^ 


Your  allured  friend,,. 

I 

I 

and  very  humble  fervantr, 

JOHN  ELLIS. 
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